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distant from each other are defined to be contraries; so that
things the more distant are also the more contrary.

S, But in some things the defect, in other the excess is
more opposed to the mean $ for instance, to fortitude is op-
posed not rashness, which is the excess, but timidity, which
is the defect -, to temperance, not insensibility^ which is the
defectj but intemperance, which is the excess.

4,  And this happens for two reasons; one indeed from
the thing itself; for from that one extreme being nearer and
more similar to the mean, we oppose to it not that extreme,
but rather the contrary $ for instance, since rashness seems
to be more similar and nearer to fortitude, but timidity more
dissimilar, we rather oppose this latter 5 for things the more
distant from the mean seem to be the more contrary to it.

5.  This then is one cause for the thing itself: but another
cause is from ourselves 5 for to whichever extreme we are
somehow naturally more inclined, this appears more con-
trary to the mean; for instance, we are ourselves naturally
more inclined to pleasures, wherefore we are more easily
borne to intemperance, than to orderly conduct.   We call
those then more contrary, to which the propensity is greater $
and on that account intemperance being an excess is more
contrary to temperance.

CHAP. IX,
How we are to arrive at the mean in action.

1. THAT ethical virtue therefore is a mean, and how it is
so, and that it is the mean between^ two vices, the one con-
sisting in excess, the other in defect, and that it is of such a
nature, because it is a thing tending to the mean, which is
in passions and actions, has been sufficiently discussed,
Whence also it is a difficult task to be virtuous ; for in every
thing, to find the middle is a task 5 for instance, to find the
centre of a circle is not in the power of every one, but of the
scientific man. Thus also to be angry is in every one's